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MARCUS AND MONIMIA. 


The following story, though it may be | 
dressed in the garb of novel and ro-| 
mance, really happened at a small | 
town in the neighbourhood of Nismes. 


MONIMIA was nobly born ; her 
grand father was nearly related to the 
house of Bourbon, and her father pre- 
ident of the parliament of Nismes. 
The former in his dying moments, te- 
nacious of his hereditary distinctions, 
delivered to his son, to be forever re- 
membered, these his last words: “ I 
transmit to you, my son, the honour 
and dignity of my family, as I received 
them, pure and unsullied ; guard them 
whilst you live, and in your dying mo- 
ments, as you have received, so transmit 
them to your posterity.” ‘lhe bequest 
was lodged in the heart of his successor, 
and the solemn mandate, like the Per- 
sian memento, was daily reiterated. 
Proud, haughty, and imperious, distant 
from his superiors, and not tolerating 


equals, he reigned the despot of his lit- | 


tle circle. Nobility was the true, the 
only virtue ; and to be born beneath it, 
was an hereditary stain ; a crime of so 
deep a dye, as to be visited from the 
father upon the children. One son 
highly -distinguished in the annals of 
military fame, and the charming Mo- 
nimia, were the fruits of a marriage 
with the comptesse De , whose life 
remains recorded, and her virtues bless- 
ed, not by the unmeaning tongues of 





lineated on the pedestal of the stately 
monument ;—the laborious poor, the 
deserted orphan, helpless age, and af- 
flicted widows, remain the heralds of 
her virtues ; and whilst each sobs his 
simple tale, how industry was encour- 
aged, how affliction soothed, and how 
age supported, the heart shews the re- 
corded letters, and bleeds at the fresh 
recital.— Monimia, the beautiful Moni- 
mia, was such; and now, like the full- 
budding rose, diffusing its congenial 
odours, * Lovely and charming to the 
eye,” appears the pride, the admiration 
of all. Nor less so was Marcus. 
Gifted by nature with the most valua- 
ble endowments, which were embel- 
lished by an excellent education, he 
seemed formed but for Monimia. 
Like her, he studied virtue, and like 
her, he was esteemed the model of it. 
—The father of Marcus was an old 
soldier; who, worn out with the fa- 
tigues of duty, had retired to his little 
villa, there to dedicate the short re- 
mainder of his davs to humanity and 
religion. ‘The Croix de St. Louis was 
his only given honour, a scanty pen- 
sion, his only subsistence. Marcus 
was his only. child, his pride, his sup- 
port; and whom peace had now re- 
stored to the arms of his aged father. 





} 
if 


monks in purchased masses, or of arte | 





ful eloquence, wound up like mechanism 
by the annual stipend: nor are they de- 





| discharged from military glory, he now 
‘indulged his natural propensity in that 
‘scene where the charming Monimia 
was so highly distinguished. Oft had 
‘he here vied with her in the virtuous 
exploit, and oft had he anticipated the 
pleasure of doing good. In love, each 


| of them with virtue, could not but be 
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enamoured of its agents; and oft had 
the expressive eye in its hieroglyphics 
told what the modest tongue was as 
yet afraid to utter. Already had the 
village tattle anticipated the nuptial 
vow, and already had the little infant 
learned to lisp the names of Marcus 
and Monimia.—But the haughty pre- 
sident had far other views ; his titles, 
his honours, and the dignity of his fam- 
ily, were his chief, his only care. 'To 
support these, let nature no longer be 
regarded, let paternal affection cease, 
and let an amiable, a virtuous child be 
abandoned and deserted.-—Whilst pride, 
however, forbade him to leave her in a 
station inferior to her birth, his mean- 
ness would not permit him to retract 
from his own dignity to add to her’s. 
A neighbouring convent conveniently 
offered itself to reconcile these jarring 
interests ; and the world was thus to 
be deprived of one of its greatest or- 
naments. ‘I‘he convent was of the or- 
der of St. Francis :—sad, gloomy, rig- 
id, and austere, “* Melancholy marked 
it for its own.”—Far different from 
these were the principles instilled into 
the mind of Monimia; she had been 


taught to regard religion but as the} 


source of happiness and contentinent ; 
that morality included the chief of its 
laws ; and that the world was the 
place destined by her maker for the ex- | 
ercise of it ; that to retire and avoid 
the. trial of it, was a species of sui- 
cide, that marked the coward afraid of 
the trifling ill the world could do him. | 
“This, cries she, has many objects | 
scattered here and there to employ) 
the religious votary; and I am sure 
the small mite which I bestow on char-! 
ity, gains more favour with heaven than | 
a thousand reiterated stripes, or years | 
of fasting ; and that the future punish-' 
ment of a crime, ’tis not the self in-| 
flicted stripe which can _ mitigate, | 
but the attribute of mercy to ac-| 
quit.” : 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 


— 


Trust your secrets to one only, though a 
thousand seek your friendship. 
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Letter 5, School Education. lows 
Whether a public, or a private educy fron} 
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tion of girls, is to be preferred ; js, 
subject that merits due consideration 
more especially of those parents wh 
are In circumstances to command either 
Without entering fully into the respe 
tive merits of the subject, I will oni 
remark, that each has its advantages y 
well as its disadvantages. But afte 
diligently comparing the most essentid A 
circumstances of each, I am of opiniogm 
that the advantages of a school educa 
tion, where twenty or thirty childrey odd 
are properly instructed, over that in. lett 
private family, are derived from seve luc! 
ral sources. all 
First, as almost all our exertions ig ‘ 
early life are owing to our imitating WI 
others: in childhood we are most lif 'Y 
ble to imitate the actions of those, wham ™ 
are somewhat older than ourselves im *Y 
and in manhood, of those who are ig ™ 
somewhat higher life; whence the gem 
neral prevalence of fashion in dress anim ““ 
manners. Now there are more exam 
ples to cause imitative activity in wel 
conducted schools, and the children nn th 
consequence become more active in the hi 
pursuit of their studies, and in the ac fh 
quirement of their accomplishments. §% ™ 
It may be added, that not only chil ™ 
dren, before they have acquired the usm @ 
of reason or voluntary deliberation, but 1 
that the greatest part of adult mankinig ’ 


| learn all the common arts of life by ime‘ 


itating others; and that even dum) 
creatures seem capable of acquiring | 
knowledge with greater facility by im: 
tating each other, than by any methods§ 
by which we can teach them ; and the 
readiest way to instruct all brute ani- 
mals, is by practising them with 
others of the same species, which have 
already learnt the arts we wish them t0 


| acquire. 


A second advantage of schools, when 


{well conducted is, that children often 


take pleasure in teaching each other, 
insomuch that at boys’ schools I have 
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often observed, that the lower classes | He would hardly mend it, to get out 


have learnt moré from their school fel- | 
lows of the higher classes, than even! 
fom their masters; which has some- 
(mes arisen from friendship, or vanity 
of the elder boy, and sometimes from 
the solicitation of the lower one; but 
has in all cases been advantageous to 
both of *them. ‘The residue of this 
subject I shall reserve for another letter. 


+ 


THE BACHELOR, 

A bachelor is a sort of whimsical 
being, which nature never intended to 
create. He was formed out of the 
sdds and ends of what materials were 
left after the great work was over. Un- 
luckily for him, the finer passions are 
ail mixed up in the composition of those 
creatures intended for social enjoyment. || 
What remains for the bachelor, is hard- | 
ly enough to rub round the crusty 
mould into which he is thrown. ‘To 
avoid waste, some seasoning, that he 
may not be quite insipid, must be 
substituted in the stead of more | 
valuable ingredients: so in dame Na-| 
ture tosses self love, without weight | 
or measure—a kind of understanding 
that is fit for no other use—a sprink- 
ling of wisdom, which turns to acid, 
from the sour disposition of the vessel 
in which it is contained: and the 
whole composition is concluded with 
an immoderate portion of oddities. 
Thus Jormed, thus finished, a bachelor | 
is popped into the world mere lumber, 
without a possibility of being happy | 
himself, or essentially contributing to 
the happiness of others. 

{lis only business is to keep himself | 
quict. He gets up, to lie down; he} 
lies down, to get up. No tender pas- 
sions ’enliven his waking hours. No} 
agreeable reveries diversify his dronish | 
slumbers. If he ever speaks the lan- | 
guage of sensibility, he speaks it on | 
the excellence of some favourite dish— 
or on the choice liquors with which his 
cellars abound. On such subjects, he’ 
feels the raptures of a lover. 





| 








—‘* I have already offered it to him,” 





The pace of the bachelor is sober. 


of a storm, though the storm were to 
threaten a deluge. 
woman entitled to the compliment of 
his hat, and he will shuffle on, as if 
he was walking 
housekeeper, or his laundress, he can 
speak to without reserve ; 
other of the sex, whose condition is 
above a useful dependant, is his terror. 


But shew hima 


His 


for a Ww ager. 


but any 


A coffee house is his sanctum sanc- 


torum against bright eyes and dazzling 
complexions. 
half his days, 
sits down to his unsocial meal : 
when his palate is pleased, he has no 
other passion to gratify. 


Here he lounges out 
At home, he solitarily 
and 


Such is a bachelor—such the /ife of 


a bachelor—what becomes of him after 
death, 1am not casuist enough to de- 


termine. 


—~=® + oe 


‘THE PIOUS ROGUE 
——‘‘Have you aught more whereof your con- 
science should be purged ?’ said the venera- 
ble father Anselmn, addressing a kneeling sin- 
ner at the confessional. ‘* Yes, holy father,” 
replied the penitent, ‘*I have committed the 
foul sin of theft—I have stolen this watch, 
will you accept of it ” ‘ Me!” exclaimed 
the pious priest ; **me! receive the fruit of 
thy villany '~—How darest thou tempt me to 
the commission of so abominable a crime 2, Go 
instantly, return the watch to its owner,” 
replied 
the culprit, ‘‘and he refused to receive it ; 
therefore, holy father, I beseech you to take 
it.’—** Peace, wretch!” rejoined Anselmn, 
“you should have repeated the offer.”—* I 
did repeat it, holy father and he persisted in 
‘the refusal.”—Then I must absolve thee from 
ithe sin thou hast committed.” The honest fel- 
‘low had scarcely departed, when the astonish- 


'ed priest discovered that his own watch had 


‘been stolen from the place where it had been 
deposited near the confessionary + ae. 
anuminbdies 
Jemmy Johnson being asked what wine he 
chiefly drank, replied ‘that which other people 
| pay for.” 
—_——D + oe 
At an election for a tellowship in a certain 
college at Cambridge, one gentleman was Vi- 
sorously opposed by the master, who was dis- 
tinguished for avery ugly face. However, he 
succeeded, and when he went round the circle 
to pay his respects to the electors, he thus ad- 
| dressed the master: Sir, Z shal/ always remem- 
ber the particular counienance you have shewn ines, 
on this occasion. 
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THE MORNING STAR. 
From chambers brighter than the day, 
Star of the morning, thou art come 
To gild with glory’s opening ray 

The front of heaven’s imperial dome. 
Thou break’st upon the dazzled view 

In all the eastern splendour bright, 
Thy beamy locks are bath’d in dew, 

Thy skirts are dipt in orient light. 
Thy rays illume the wat’ry waste, 

And chace afar the fiend like brood, 
That harrow’d up the ocean’s breast, 

And all night rode the boiling flood. 
The sailor feels his bosom swell, 

And hails thy lustre with a song ; 
The sea nymphs smite the sounding shell, 

With joy, their coral caves among. 
But, oh! thou bring’st no joy to me 3 

No transports in my bosom rise 
To mark thy bright’ning path, and see 

The day spring crimson o’er the skies. 
Yet I have lov’d, with lingering pace, 

Where high the green hill lifts its head, 
To rove at vernal dawn, and trace 

The new born glories as they spread. 
’T was when for me the hamlet smil’d 

Beneath the waving green wood tree, 
When friendship all my cares beguil’d, 

And love awoke my heart to glee. 
But now no dear connubial home, 

No friend shall bless me any more, 
With many a weary step I roam, 

An exile from my native shore. 
Why should I joy in Phoebus’ ray, 

Who never more shall comfort prove ? 
It only shines to point the way 

That leads me from the land I love. 


ne 
THE VICTIM OF LOVE. 
Ah, behold, this fading form, 
Sinking lonely to the grave ; 


*Vainly struggling with the storm, 


Passion’s victim—Passion’s slave. 
Ah, behold, the pallid cheek, 
Ah, behold, the tearful eye, 
Sighs with inward anguish speak, 
Tears still chasing every sigh. 
See the smile of joy give place 
To the vacant stare of grief ; 
In the unconscious laugh too, trace, 
Misery mocking all relief. 
Calmly see the victim die, 
Gladly she'll her life resign— 
Then o’er her grave exult and cry, 
Behold this glorious work is mine. 


A 


THE WHITE CLOVER. 


There is alittle perfum’d flower, 
It well might grace the loveliest bower, 
Yet poet never deign’d to sing 
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Of such a humble rustic thing. 
Nor is it strange ; for it can shew 
Scarcely one tint of Iris bow: 
Nature, perchance, in careless heur, 
With pencil dry might paint the flower ; 
Yet instant blush’d her fault to see, 
So gave a double fragrancy. 
Rich recompence for aught denied !— 
Who would not homely garb abide, 
If gentlest soul was breathing there 
Blessings through all its little sphere ? 
Sweet flower, the lesson thou has taught, 
Shall check each proud ambitious thought, 
Teach me internal worth to prize, 
Though found in lowliest, rudest guise. 
i > ne 
CARE. 
Care’s an obtrusive harsh physician, 
Who visits folks of high condition, 
And doses them with bitters : 
Claps causticks on the tenderest sores 
And wont be turn’d from great men’s doors, 
By footmen or beef eaters. 
Some to avoid this frantic pest, 
Sail to the north, south, east, or west, 
| Alas! care travels brisker : 
| Light as a squirrel he can skip 
On board a ninety four gun ship, 
And tweak an admiral’s whisker. 
—_ +S 
ANNE OR THE GRACES, 
Instructed to hold up her head ; 
With grace to sing, with grace to real— 
With grace to talk on love affairs— 
With grace at church to say her prayers, 
With grace her parents to confute, 
With grace on morals to dispute, 
At last fell Anne, (such oft the case is, ) 
A sacrifice to all the graces. 
—— ¢ 
TO A LADY. 
If fixed on you my eyes in pray’r you see, 
You must not call my zeal idolatry ! 
For since our maker’s throne is plac’d so high, 
That only in his works the God we spy; 
_And what’s most bright, most gives him to 
our view, 
I look most near him, when I look at you. 
——» +o 
SILENCE. 
Silence in love betrays more woe, 
Than words, tho’ e’er so witty ; 
The beggar who is dumb, we know, 
Deserves a double pity. 





— oo 
A SCRAP. 


Life and the grave, two different lessons give, 
Life shews us how to die—death how to live. 
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